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New York F. P. A. Luncheons 


The list of dates of the 1928-29 series of 
luncheons in New York at the Hotel Astor is 
as follows: 


November 10, 1928 January 19, 1929 
December 1, 1928 February 2, 1929 
December 15, 1928 February 16, 1929 
January 5, 1929 March 2, 1929 


March 16, 1929 














BACK OF TREATY REVISION: MANCHURIA 





HE immediate impasse in Sino-Jap- 

anese relations has made Manchuria 
the focal point of attention in the Far 
East. While the abrogation of the treaty 
of 1896 with Japan would not necessarily 
affect Manchuria, it might easily raise the 
larger issue of general treaty revision, 
thus affecting the very basis of Japan’s 
position in the eastern provinces. 

Last month the Nationalists, in a sharp 
note to Japan, announced the expiration 
of the treaty of 1896, of which the most 
important provisions are those guarantee- 
ing to Japan extraterritoriality, most- 
favored-nation treatment, and tariff regu- 
lations in accordance with those of the 
Western Powers. The note proposed that, 
during the period of negotiation for re- 
vision of the treaty, certain “provisional 
regulations” laid down by China should 
govern the relations between the two 
countries. 


In a reply delivered to the Nationalist 
Government on August 7, the Japanese 
Government strongly denounced Nan- 
king’s proposal to enforce the “provisional 
regulations,” insisting that the treaty had 
not expired and demanding that the “‘pro- 
visional regulations” be withdrawn. 
Should China comply, Japan would be 
willing to renew negotiations for revision, 
but if China persists in enforcing these 
regulations, Japan may be obliged to take 
such measures as it deems suitable for 
safeguarding its rights and interests as- 
sured by the treaty. 

The Japanese case is based on the claim 
that there is no stipulation in the treaty 
providing for its abrogation or expira- 
tion, and that, therefore, the treaty can 
neither be abrogated nor terminated with- 


out the express consent of both parties. 
The note cites Article 26, which provides 
that either of the contracting parties may 
demand a revision of the tariffs and of 
the commercial articles of the treaty at 
ten-year intervals after ratification; and 
that, if revision is not effected within six 
months following the close of each inter- 
val, the treaty and tariffs shall automatic- 
ally remain in force for ten years more. 

In 1926, at the end of the third ten-year 
interval, the then Peking Government noti- 
fied Japan of its desire to revise the 
treaty. Informal negotiations took place 
but met with little success. On several 
occasions, however, Japan extended the 
six-month period of negotiations—a fact 
which she now cites as evidence of her 
willingness to recognize Chinese national 
aspirations. But revision of certain com- 
mercial articles of the treaty, according 
to the Japanese, is quite a different matter 
from complete nullification of the whole 
agreement and submission to Chinese 
unilateral regulations, which vitally af- 
fect her extraterritorial rights. In short, 
Japan is willing to consider revision of 
this particular treaty, but she is not will- 
ing to agree that the treaty has expired. 

Although Manchuria is not specifically 
mentioned in the Japanese reply, it is 
recognized as Japan’s chief center of in- 
terest. Should China win this diplomatic 
bout over the 1896 treaty, the Japanese 
believe that she should logically take the 
next step and abrogate the 1915 treaties 
affecting Manchuria, the validity of which 
has been repeatedly challenged by China. 
In response to this fear, or to checkmate 
Nanking, Japan has brought pressure to 
bear on the present Manchurian figure- 





























head, Chang Hsueh-liang, who has since 
his appointment as his father’s successor 
indicated that he would join with the 
Nationalists, retaining a large measure 
of domestic control over the three prov- 
inces, but surrendering matters of for- 
eign policy entirely to the Nationalists. 
Through statements made by Baron Tan- 
aka and Baron Hayashi, Tanaka’s repre- 
sentative at Mukden, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, certainly the militarists or the 
militarist group within the government— 
has voiced its disapproval in no uncer- 
tain terms of young Chang’s intention 
and warned him that if he should hoist 
the Nationalist flag, Japan would be con- 
strained to act on its own initiative and 
with a free hand to protect its interests. 
Just what steps Japan is prepared to take 
no one apparently knows, but all the capi- 
tals of the world are watching and waiting 
to see whether Japan’s notes are prompted 
by bluster or a determination to stand 
alone for the sake of her “Monroe Doc- 
trine of the East.” Russia has so far 
played a comparatively silent role in this 
setting of the Far Eastern Triangle. 
The outcome of this ominous situation 
is at best uncertain. Most of the Nation- 
alists are now convened in plenary session 
at Nanking, and though there has been 
some friction among the leaders, Japan’s 
belligerent pose in Manchuria has helped 
to hold the party and the government to- 
gether by providing a common problem on 
which to unite. Furthermore, the posi- 
tion of Nanking has been strengthened 
by the promises it has received from 
France, Italy, Spain, Denmark and Portu- 
gal to discuss the new treaties, and by 
the settlement with Great Britain over 
the Nanking Affair and the pledge to pro- 
ceed soon with revision. Meantime the 
Nanking Government is reticent as to its 
plans, following a passive policy so long 
as Japan does not really act. — 


“Cold Water” 


HE failure of President Coolidge to 
discern any necessary connection be- 
tween the national defense policy of the 
United States and the Kellogg multilateral 
treaty for the renunciation of war has 
been seized upon with jdy by the semi- 
official Paris Temps. In enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the President’s statements of 
August 10 it writes that “the thesis of 
the American President is unanswerable. 
The compact against war has no direct re- 
lation to questions of national defense.” 
President Coolidge is reported as be- 
lieving that the purpose of the Kellogg 
pact is to get other nations to agree never 
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to go to war for purposes of national 
policy. The United States makes the same 
commitment, but since this country never 
engages in such wars our army and navy 
may exist at their present strength, or 
even be increased materially so as to be- 
come more effective. The bill providing 
for fifteen new cruisers will have a better 
chance of success in Congress, the Presi- 
dent is reported to believe, if it can be 
considered before the “hypothetical” Kel- 
logg pact goes to the Senate for its ap- 
proval. Foreign countries should under- 
stand that our armed forces are moderate 
in size and exist merely for defensive 
purposes. 

This attitude throws considerable cold 
water on the hopes of those advocates of 
the Kellogg pact who, while admitting 
that the text of the treaty would hardly 
prohibit any wars which were at all likely 
to break out, hoped nevertheless that the 
larger significance of the treaty would ap- 
pear in further disarmament and a will- 


to-peace. H. W. B. 
Book Notes 
Heading for the Abyss, by Prince Lichnowsky. 
New York, Payson and Clarke, Ltd., 1928. 
The reminiscences of the German Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James during the crucial 
years 1912-1914. In this apologia, the late 
Prince Lichnowsky amplifies the theme developed 
in his startling revelations published in January, 
1918. He blames the war on the system of 
alliances inaugurated by Bismarck and has 
raised a storm in Germany by his denunciation 
of the pre-war policy of the Fatherland. 
Lord Grey and the World War, by Hermann 
Lutz. New York, Knopf, 1928. 
The German answer to Lord Grey’s apologia 
pro vita sua. 


The Making of a State, Memories and Observa- 
tions, 1914-1918, by Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. 
New York, Stokes, 1927. 

The President of Czechoslovakia, eminent 
philosopher, historian and statesman, tells in this 
volume the thrilling story of the Czech struggle 
for independence. It is not only a historical docu- 
ment written by the chief actor in the drama; 
Dr. Masaryk’s breadth of vision and unselfish 
devotion to his cause as they appear between 
the lines of his memoirs serve to explain the 
development of the Czechoslovak Republic during 
the first decade of its existence. 


The Responsibility of States in International 
Law, by Clyde Eagleston. New York, the New 
York University Press, 1928. 

A suggestive introduction to the study of an 
increasingly important subject. The author 
writes of the responsibility of a state for the 
acts of its agents, the acts of individuals, the 
responsibility for injuries caused to aliens by 
mobs and civil wars. 

American Neutrality and International Police, 
by Philip C. Jessup. World Peace Foundation 
Pamphlet. Boston, Vol. XI, No. 3, 1928. 

An excellent summary of the development of 
the laws of neutrality, the thankless position of 
neutrals during the war, and the post-war at- 
tempt to belittle neutrality as an outworn con- 
cept inconsistent with the theory of a League 
of Nations. 
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